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. . . Wf shall have to adopt the alternative of radicalism -- 
of abrupt change, of confrontation with entrenched practice, 
of disestablishment, of challenge to centralized authority, 
of emotionally painful reappraisal of the functions and role 
of culture. 

Jerome S. Bruner 



Admittedly, our instructors and counselors have a 
distinct advantage. They can make their own rules and 
policies as experience dictates. ... I am not at all 
suggesting that my industry, or the total business com- 
munity, has become in a year's time the epitome of 
racial harmony and Christian attitudes. . . . But there 
is activity, there is learning, and there is progress. 

Virgil E. Boyd 
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Introduction 



The following is the report of the Fifth National Conference of the 
Tri-University Project. The conference is perhaps its last national 
conference, certainly the last of this sort. For a new project for the 
trainers of teachers has come into existence at more than fifty sites: 
the Tri-University program has been absorbed in it; and where there 
were three efforts, there are now fifty. The new project will be 
carrying on its own national dialogues; Tri-University will be part of 
them. But the dialogues will be different. There will be smaller 
meetings; hopefully they will be better focused and more closely related 
to action than our talk across the last two years has been. 

In the volume are contained speeches offering perspectives on the 
education of teachers by some of the most distinguished people in Ameri- 
ca: Virgil Boyd; Don Davies; Don Smith; Jerome Bruner; Kenneth 
Boulding; Wayne Booth; Robert Fox; Fanny Shaftel; Arthur Pearl. 

The group is a distinguished and powerful group. To the claim of 
previous conferences that. we should educate, for America's elementary 
schools, teachers and administrators who want to bring into the; schools 
all of America's communities and the best that knowledge and freedom 
can provide, it added the claim that the rest of America must be "got 
in" too: America's industry, the agony and beauty of its streets; its 
policy questions and political patterns of problem solving; its exchange 
economy and use of money to guide men; and, finallv, the free intellectual 
atmosphere which is available to, or putatively available to, Higher Edu- 
cation. If this seems like a large bill, it is perhaps deceptively so, for 
it is only an index of the degree to which we have forgotten to include 
children in our forums. They no longer sit as apprentices in our guilds 
or wander through our shops; they no longer participate in our tribal 
councils or reason with us; they are not paid for what they do, and they 
do not choose their school "goods" as other men choose theirs. They 
are not offered arenas of discussion and action which easily touch on 
the arenas of discussion and action of adult life. * We appear to have 
lost much of the art necessary to a society if it is to have the respect 
of its apprentices (which is a more pointed way of formulating the 
particulars of the way in which we do not know how to teach). And, 
finally, we are not certain as to what exactly we know the young would 
like to, or need to, learn from us as our apprentices. 



Ijan H, Van den Berg, The Changing Nature of Man, (New York, 
1961), pp. 42-43; cf, pp. 20-188 pass im. 
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The speeches which follow specify some directions which might 
be in order were we to do a better job of apprenticing people in our 
society. I am particularly taken by the notion of moving the factory 
(or workshop), the policy-and-action forum, and the expressive life 
of the street into the school. 

Mr, Boulding's remarks about the "economics 11 of the educational 
process may well have more effect upon education than the whole of the 
Tri-University Project. 

Previous conferences of the project have brought to the nation's 
attention the perceptions concerning the education of the teachers of 
other groups of people as distinguished as those who speak in the book.^ 
Altogether the five conferences have brought together as diverse and 
powerful a group as has addressed America with respect to the plight 
of its education. 

I come to the end of this series with something of despair -- 
partly because so much has been said that is good and powerful by good 
and powerful people while what has been said has not been what has 
been done. When Mr. Howe recently resigned as Commissioner of 
Education, he included in his final speech an indication of despair at 
America's schools; for all of the money and effort spent in eradicating 
their racism and racial injustice, they still retain a deep odor of 
racism. I am not sure that our national educational policies or other 
national policies -- in the areas of housing, police protection or what- 
ever -- have been so much designed to eradicate the odor of racism as 
to cover it. Our schools in most sections of the United States are as 
segregated now as when the Supreme Court desegregation decision was 
made over a decade ago. We simply do not care all that much. 

My feelings with respect to the education of teachers are somewhat 
similar. I have been seriously involved in public education for almost a 
decade, but I doubt that very much of it is much better for my having 
been involved and for the involvement of other so-called "reformers". 
Perhaps we suggested reform in stupid or wrong directions. Certainly 
we lacked will. And we also saw the lack of a serious will in American 



2 Jerrold Zacharias, Douglas Oliver, Paul Ward, Ernest Chambers, 
Herbert Kohl, Robert Hess, John Holt, Dick Foster, Anthony Gibbs, 
Jimmy Britten, Alice Neuendorf, Eleanor Duckworth, Vernon Haubrich, 
Jim Drake, John Flavell, Sue Easterling, William Iverson, Alton Becker. 
Louise Bufford, J. McVicker Hunt, Jules Henry, Zi Graves, Fred 
Gearing, Armin Beck, Arthur Singer, Raymond English, Donald Bigelow, 
Dan Griffiths, Ernest Morial, John Dick, Robert Norris, Martin Garrison, 
Freeman Butts, Charles Burgess, Virginia Shipman, Tony Milazzo and 
David Reed, and others. 



Higher Education. It has not recruited and trained teachers of a quality 
markedly different from those we have had. The country has lacked 
the will. Chancellors do not lose their jobs for failing to create uni- 
versities which educate teachers competent to keep lives from rotting. 
They lose jobs for failing to manage student unrest, for failing to get 
NSF science development grants, for tolerating the action of black or 
white militant racists; but they do not lose jobs for creating institutions 
which recruit and educate bad teachers. Mr. Booth will not lose his 
job if the University of Chicago educates no teachers or trains mostly 
bad ones; Mr. Bruner's Harvard will go on as usual if it does no better; 
so will my University of Nebraska. Mr. Boyd’s company has to train 
its own teachers; it is only beginning to see that it might be able to 
offer insight into the training of school teachers -- even elementary 
school teachers. 

The Office of Education and the Congress have not given to the 
education of teachers what they have given to buildings for Higher Edu- 
cation, or health research or institutional development grants in the 
sciences; and very little of our national economic policy work is focused 
on what the nation should provide to support the teachers of its young. 

We simply do not care all that much. Our best hope lies in the rebellion 
of the parents of children whose lives are being tossed aside. 

I could speak at length of ways in which I personally have failed, 
but that would be a rhetorical penance in this context. What is important 
is that the collective power of the people who have appeared at Tri- 
University conferences, certainly the collective influence of people who 
have participated in the conferences, can affect mightily what America's 
colleges and schools demand as to level of intellectual competence and 
as to humanity, in teachers and teachers-to-be. What is needed are 
their voices and actions in their own institutions now, their voices and 
the voices and actions of parents and of Mr. Bruner's "commando teams . 11 
We surely have the power and the resources to educate all of our young. 

I wonder whether we have the will. In any case, talk will not move the 
Tri-University Project very much further. 



Paul A. Olson 
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A Child's First Education and American Industry's 
New Entrance Into Education 

Virgil E. Boyd 

President, Chrysler Corporation 



I am very pleased to have the opportunity to be with a group of prime 
movers in American education, although l will admit to some hesitancy 
at first. It has been quite some time since I had any direct involvement 
in elementary education, which might be all to the good -- I remember 
having a hard enough time helping my children with the old math. But 
after I brov sed through the minutes of some of your discussion group 
meetings in the 1967 and 1968 conferences, it became clear to me that 
knowing ajl the answers wasn't a prerequisite for admission. 

In fact, 1 don't even know all the questions. But I do know that 
the importance of what you are trying to accomplish here, of raising 
the questions and searching for the answers, is becoming increasingly 
evident to American business. It is likely, necessary in fact, that we 
get more interested, more helpful, and possibly more involved. 

Business and industry, of course, have always been involved in 
some form of the educational process, in terms of training people for 
the on-the-job application of previously acquired knowledge, and in 
communicating a variety of special skills. Many of the major companies 
engage in more formal educational processes. My own company, for 
example, operates the Chrysler Institute, in which we provide employee 
courses in four areas: first, management, involving appropriate tech- 
niques for the foreman right on through department directors and vice 
presidents; second, marketing practices, including financial management, 
accounting, salesmanship, and retail management; third, technical edu- 
cation, including pre- employment training, apprenticeship programs and 
up-grading classes for non-skilled workers; and fourth, academic affairs, 
in which we work with the nation's institutions of higher education in cur- 
riculum planning, and in which we at present offer graduate engineers a 
master's degree in automotive engineering. 

So, we are directly involved in education at the plant level. And 
in a very real sense, we are totally dependent on education, or the pro- 
duct of education, for our future growth as a company, and even our 
existence. Certainly, any real thought must give rise to the conclusion 
that education -- not steel, or rubber, or zinc -- is the most critical 
resource in the future of business. And if it is true that trained intelli- 
gence is by all odds the most important capital resource of our country -- 
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and I doubt that any here will disagree with that proposition -- then 
from now on the total educational effort of this country is going to 
demand more and more support, financial and intellectual, from every 
sector of our society. 

Consider, for example, that experts in the field estimate that 
something like seven percent of the people of this country have I. Q. T s 
over 130. That means they could qualify, with proper training and 
motivation, for distinguished careers in the professions. The same 
figures show that, of those seven percent with an I. Q. of 130 or more, 
over 90 percent finish high school, more than 60 percent enter college, 
and 50 percent graduate from college. 

At first glance, these numbers seem to indicate a happy circum- 
stance -- that mentally gifted young people appreciate educational 
opportunities and tend to stay with the educational process. But if you 
reverse the equation, you find that four out of every ten of our young 
people with far better than average intelligence don't even enter college. 
In quantitative terms, this means that, every year, well over 100, 000 
gifted young men and women are either unable to enter college, or are 
not sufficiently motivated to do so. Even more dramatically -- and 
tragically -- every ten years we fail to provide a college education for 
considerably more than a million good prospects for the critically 
important professions. This is a waste of human resources that the 
nation simply cannot afford. 

But because the American people are overwhelmingly in favor of 
providing as much education as possible for as many people as possible, 
and because of the high value placed on college education by increasing 
numbers of families, and because of the heavy demand for professionals 
in every field, I feel confident that the country will find the means to 
keep our colleges expanding and improving. And I believe that they will 
find the means because business will make the means available, and that 
the tax revenues needed out ahead cannot be provided in any other way 
than through the self-generating strength of the private business system. 

It is true that the cost of higher education will climb sharply in the 
years ahead. And it is also true that business is the economic foundation 
for most of the social progress we make So, keeping it in perspective, 
if the growth rate of the Gross National Product remains fairly constant 
in the deoade ahead, then the very heavy expenses of oar colleges in that 
decade can be met by a relatively small increase in the percentage of our 
country’s total economic activity that is now being allocated to higher 
education. 
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But there is another, and I believe equally pressing, educational 
demand that we in business are only now beginning to recognize. It 
involves, in the very literal sense, the topic of this conference -- 
elementary education. Most of us in business historically have had 
little involvement in this field. But, as you know, American business 
has begun to develop a much better defined sense of social responsibility 
in recent years, and we have started translating that sense of responsi- 
bility into responsible action. 

For example, several Detroit companies have undertaken direct 
help programs at individual inner city schools. A year ago, Chrysler 
went to Northwestern High School, which has a predominantly Negro 
population, and asked what we could do to help. The faculty outlined its 
needs, and we instituted the programs, in many instances providing 
the necessary equipment and instructors. There have been some failures 
and frustrations, but the successes lar outweigh them. So far we have 
inaugurated vocational tests for all seniors, a three-year automobile 
mechanics training program, a cooperative on-the-job training program 
with a major oil company, a variety of curriculum changes in vocational 
courses to make them relevant to actual job skills, and we have placed 
125 graduates in jobs. 

And, while we are very pleased with these tangible results, the 
total effect is more far-reaching. As a newspaper report on the pro- 
gram put it just last week: "What excites school and Chrysler officials -- 
and the students --is the feeling that what Chrysler is attempting at 
Northwestern is only the beginning. M 

I would be less than honest if I didn’t add here that the heightened 
sense of social responsibility by business was helped along considerably 
by the violence and unrest in the cities where we do business. My com- 
pany's headquarters city wa3 among those which fell victim to that violence. 
In Detroit, and I presume in all other riot-torn communities, it came as 
a stunning revelation to businessmen that a large segment of the* com- 
munity not only didn’t think that the rate of social progress was satisfactory, 
but were so violently unhappy with it that they wanted to tear it down. We 
had, after all, made sincere efforts to increase our minority group em- 
ployment, and to upgrade them through on-the-job training programs. We 
had set up scholarship funds, matching grants to colleges, and awards 
to exemplary youth. In addition to our independent programs for the pub- 
lic good we established a record of financial support to social agencies 
that to this day stands as an example to the business sector of our country’s 
major cities. I don't think we were smug or complacent, but we did think 
we were moving ahead. Most of u» believed that Detroit had established 
the very model of an enlightened, active, problem-solving community. 
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So after the smoke had cleared, and the s>ock had worn off a little, 
all the responsible leaders of the community launched an almost frantic 
search to find out what went wrong, and how it could be fixed. They 
found not one, but many, probable causes. And outstanding among these 
causes of our crisis was the fact that, in a time when our national econo- 
my was rocketing along at a record pace, when unemployment levels 
were at record lows, many thousands of our citizens were either un- 
employed or chronically underemployed. They were literally shut out 
of our history's most affluent society. And the kind of ange> that can 
be generated by this condition was well defined by John W. G c cdner, 
former Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, when he so id; 

"Men can tolerate extraordinary hardship if they think it is an unalter- 
able part of life's travail. But an administered frustration -- un sanctioned 
by religion, or custom, or deeply rooted values --is more than the 
spirit can bear. So, increasingly, men rage at their institutions. M \ 

Now, certainly no one in the Detroit business community believed 
that he had consciously or unconsciously administered the frustration of \ 
any man's desire to work. But with the riot ruins still smouldering in 
the streets, it was not the time to argue that the man who wasn't enjoying 
the fruits of our burgeoning economy either wasn't a desirable candidate 
or simply didn't want to work. It was not appropriate to point out we had 
already hired the ambitious, the acceptable, and the able, and were 
meeting our moral obligations to the remainder through contributions to 
charity. 

A majur part of our crisis was concerned with jobs, and the business 
community set out to provide them, quickly and in quantity. Those of us 
in the automobile industry -- and we are the city's major employer -- 
moved out into the city and set up temporary employment centers. We 
used sound trucks at street corners and recruited in poolrooms and from 
pulpits. We practically defied anyone who was unemployed not to take a 
job. It came as no great surprise that a great majority of these chroni- 
cally underemployed and unemployed either failed to meet the minimum 
educational requirements, or had disqualifying police records, or very 
often, had been unacceptable on both counts. So we drastically lowered 
our previous educational requirements, we didn't ask for references, 
and we overlooked police records that previously would have meant dis- 
qualification. And we put these people to work -- more than 25, 000 men 
and women so far --on good-paying, steady jobs in Detroit alone. 

Under the JOBS program of the National Alliance of Businessmen, 
and through programs instituted on our own, the process is being expli- 
cated by the automobile industry across the country, wherever their 
operation? are located. By the target date of June, 1969, it is expected 
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that the industry will have provided jobs for 50, 000 of these people 
nationally, or more than twice the original projection of the JOBS pro- 
gram. Figures from my own company show that three-quarters of them 
are non-white, compared with about 39 percent of our regular new hires 
who are non- white. And the figures also show that, given the opportunity 
to work, these people stick with it just a little better than regular new 
hires: we keep about 67 percent of regular hires and about 69 percent 
of the JOBS program people. 

There are some obvious implications in those statisticsj but 
rather than go into them now, I would prefer to take this opportunity to 
tell you about a closely related experience, and what we are learning 
from it, because I believe it bears more directly on the subject of your 
conference. Wien we went out into the streets with our recruiters, 
we found not only the unemployed and the underemployed, we found what 
has become known as a T1 hard core" of people for whom new rules and 
new policies were no help at all. They were literally imemployable. 

Some of them had absolutely no skills, no work history, no knowledge at 
all of the industrial environment in which they lived. They didn’t know 
the simplest arithmetic, their environmental language problems seriously 
hampered communication with them, and they couldn’t so much as sign a 
job application, let alone fill it out. 

Because we had set out to provide a job for every man who wanted 
one -- and because of a certain degree of enlightened self-interest -- 
my company, for one, entefed into an agreement with the federal govern- 
ment to start an experimental program designed to do whatever had to be 
done to pre-train these people for work -- really elementary education -- 
howto read the names of colors, TT in M and ’’out” signs on doors, how to 
count and how to add. And the first thing that became clear to us was 
Miat most of these people who didn’t make it through elementary school 
seme 10 or 20 years ago weren’t going to make it this time either. A 
lot of them weren’t showing up for training, or were consistently late. 

It didn't take very long to find out why. When a grown man gets put off 
a bus because he couldn’t read and got on the wrong one, the humiliation 
keeps him from getting on very many more buses. And how can you get 
to work on time if you don’t own an alarm clock? You don’t pay hard- 
earned money for an alarm clock if never before in your life has anyone 
expected you to be at any particular place at any particular time. If a 
some-time dishwasher or a day laborer fails to show up for work, well, 
he wasn't really expected to anyway. 

And that's what we were up against. A hietory of being expected 
to fail, and of living up to that expectation, from the first grade right on 
through the first job, Th«s hard core people were completely convinced 
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that they couldn't learn, and had long since given up trying. It was true 
not only in Detroit, but everywhere we started the program, in Los 
Angeles and Akron, in St. Louis and Dayton. But it is also true that 
in these cities, and every other city in which we’ve entered combat 
against this kind of culturally-imposed impoverishment, we have scored 
heartening victories. And while a year's experience in no way qualifies 
us as experts, I'd like to tell you a little of what we did and what we 
learned in these encounters. 

In many cases we started out the first day, and the second, and 
even the third, by sending a man, a counselor, out to the trainee's 
home, to guide him step by step through the procedure for simply 
getting to the classroom. On the way into the plant, the counselor 
would point out the employee's parking lot, filled with cars owned by 
workers who drove them to homes also owned by the workers -- owned 
because they lived within the rules of an industrial society and showed 
up for work, on time, every day. We chose our counselors carefully. 
They were men who could communicate with these trainees, who could 
be trusted and confided in, and who provided an image of success. And 
they were able to solve the motivation problem with surprisingly little 
difficulty. 

Inside the plant, we located the classroom close to the job, and 
kept the class work periods short enough to retain interest, we devoted 
the remaining time to imparting job skills in the plant, using stand- 
ard production equipment. In our Toledo Machining Plant, for example, 
a current class of some 35 hard core trainees is operating a sort of 
plant within a plant. Right alongside regular employees who are turning 
out brake parts and power pumps, these trainees are building ash trays 
out of scrapped parts. There are 16 separate work stations, from 
grinding and welding to spray painting. And every one of these 16 steps 
to building an ash tray coincides exactly with an entry-level job on the 
regular production line. 

We have found in this, and other plants, that after only six or 
eight weeks of class work and "hands-on" training most of these people, 
who were so recently totally unemployable, are ready for job assignment. 
And, more important, we have found that while our retention rate for 
regular hires is about 67 percent, the retention rate for those hard core 
alumni is an almost unheard of 82 percent. This retention rate has con- 
vinced us that the change in attitude -- attitude toward the job, the 
supervisor, toward self-discipline, and toward failure -- is far more 
critical than the imparting of skills. 



We have found the teaching of English and arithmetic is far easier, 
and more successful, when it is job-oriented rather than clasri- oriented. 
And we also have found, in an impressive number of cases, that along 
with changes in motivation and attitude, the trainee jumps as much as 
two school grade levels in achievement in a very few weeks. 

Admittedly, our instructors and counselors have a distinct advan- 
tage. They can make their own rules and policies as experience dictates. 
They enjoy what has been proved an essential one-to-one relationship 
with the new trainee at the start, and a 15 to 1 student-teacher ratio 
throughout the program. The student is being paid to come to class, and 
the objective --a good paying job - -is always clearly visible right 
across the aisle, And even then, they don’t always succeed. We lose 
about 18 percent of the enrollment, mostly because of problems like 
alcoholism, narcotics addiction, and physical inability to perform. But 
the 82 percent who succeed, those 82 men and women out of 100, who 
had been drifting without hope in the backwaters of our society, they 
have added a new dimension -- a fine new dimension -- to the corporate 
entity. 

I have been in Chrysler facilities where the manager is so interested 
in and proud of his pre- employment training program that he would have 
spent more time telling me about it than about his own production problems. 
I have seen men and women whose job assignments are not even remotely 
connected with the program volunteer to give of their time and their talent 
to provide an extra measure of help in shaping these salvaged lives. I 
have seen important changes in attitude not only on the part of those being 
helped, but of those doing the helping, and I am pleased and encouraged 
by what I have seen, 

I am not at all suggesting that my industry, or the total business 
community, has become in a year’s time the epitome of racial harmony 
and Christian attitudes, We are still without question beset by fears, 
hostilities and resentments. But there is activity, there is learning, 
and there is progress. We, as businessmen have gained new perspective, 
we have extended and reinforced an old rule of business -- that men can 
rise above themselves to meet a challenge, that men do their best when 
the best iB expected of them. And if those things we have learned are 
things that you, as professional educators, have long known, then perhaps 
you can be encouraged by the hope that a new understanding and a new 
involvement by the prime movers of the American economy will help 
move all of us closer to the kind of realization of the American dream 
that has so long been your goal, 
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Beyond a Sense of Outrage 



Don Davies 

Associate Commissioner for Educational 
Personnel Development 
U. S. Office of Education 



The most Important potential product of the Tri-University program 
will not be meetings such as this, but will be the band of people who have 
participated in the project who will go forth from it as emissaries for 
reform and renewal and change in American education. And included in 
that band of emissaries, I suppose, would be many of the rest of us who 
share in the purposes of this project even though we may not be immediate 
participants. I hope that those of you who are participating in the project 
and are close to it in some way are beginning to develop some adequate 
sense of outrage about the difference betv/een education as it is and edu- 
cation as it might be in our society. 

While outrage has some useful motivating characteristics, it seems 
to me that outrage and combativeness will clearly not be enough for you 
or for me who are interested in change in education. If we choose villain 
hunting and if we choose the joys of combat and adversary relationships 
over the tedious, mundane job of changing institutions and changing our- 
selves, we may have a very good time at it but we won't accomplish 
very much. I f ve been convinced for a long time that one of the reasons 
most efforts at reform in American education fail is that the focus is 
usually on the input rather than on the output. The focus is usually on 
talking a good game rather than on the results, and I think Mr. Boyd and 
his colleagues in American industry could teach us a good deal about how 
to focus on output rather than input. 

John Gardner, former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who happens also to be a person I admire greatly, has written a good deal 
on the topic of institutional change. In a speech last summer, he looked 
back at the twentieth century through the eyes of a twenty-third century 
scholar. In doing so, he made some especially astute observations about 
our present institutions. He pointed out that they were caught in a savage 
cross fire between "uncritical lovers" and "unloving critics." On the one 
side were those who loved their institutions and tended to smother them 
in an embrace of death, loving their rigidities more than their promise, 
shielding them from life-giving criticism. On the other hand, there arose 
a breed of critics without love, skilled in demolition, but untutored in the 
arts by which human institutions are nurtured and strengthened and made 
to flourish. Between the two, the institutions perished. 
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Now if this is not to be the result, clearly we must design institu- 
tions capable of continuous change, continuous renewal, and continuous 
responsiveness. For us in education, this task is far more difficult 
than designing a new curriculum for next semester, reorganizing the 
school for next year, or any of the other kinds of projects in which we 
are typically engaged. It's a much more difficult job to devise ways 
whereby our institutions and our projects and our plans will contain 
those self-corrective devices which are absolutely essential for in- 
stitutional and individual renewal. 

I r d like to try to move beyond my own sense of outrage about the 
inadequacies in American education today and propose to you some 
positive directions. Some of you probably saw James Reston's column 
in The New York Times in which he was talking about the conflicts in 
America. There was one point in that column which hit me very hard. 

He said that, "Despite the violent local problems today, there are 
reassuring larger tendencies." As I thought about that, I tried to 
identify what these "reassuring larger tendencies" were in education. 
I've identified three of them which I would like to suggest as tendencies 
deserving your analysis, your support, and your consideration as you 
proceed in the next few days in this conference. I can sum them up in 
three infinitives -- to equalize , to individualize , and to humanize . I'd 
like to talk just a bit about each one. 

In the last decade we have made some measurable and specific 
progress toward equalizing educational opportunity for youngsters 
coming into our school systems. The data are not very hard and they're 
not very specific but I think most of us can feel and see some signs of 
progress. I hope most of us can see and feel some positive impact of 
some of the federal programs -- Head Start, Title I, the Teacher Corps, 
etc . 



There is now what there wasn't a decade ago -- strong bipartisan 
political support for a continuing large-scale federal contribution to the 
educational problems of children of low-income families. Across the 
country, there does seem to be some movement and some concern, but 
quite obviously only a beginning has been made. Race and family income 
still remain the predominant determinants of the quantity and quality of 
the education that a young person is going to receive in our society. 
Poverty, hunger, malnutrition, disease and racial discrimination are 
still burdens for millions of youngsters in thousands of classrooms. 

Most poverty area schools are still inadequate. They're inadequate in 
fa .ilities, in buildings, in teachers, in curriculum, and in many other 
ways. 
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I would submit that the reassuring larger tendency is clearly 
toward equalizing educational opportunity. And it's clear to me that 
the job we must do is to change our motivations, our attitudes, and the 
skills of people who serve the schools and those who control the schools. 
It's clear to me, too, that what needs to be done to support this larger 
tendency is to work with people to enable them to support it. Of course, 
this is a training problem. 

The second reassuring larger tendency in education today is the 
move tov, rd individualizing education. The importance of individual 
differences has been an important part of the mythology in education 
for a century; we've talked about it and written about it almost endlessly. 
Rhetoric about individual differences is with us at every moment, but 
little of the rhetoric has been translated into the working lives of teachers 
and children in schools -- very little of it. The large group, the teacher 
doing all the talking, and the standardized examinations and standardized 
requirements are still the reality, despite the mythology of "reform. " 

I think there are some encouraging signs, however, which would 
support my contention that there is a reassuring larger tendency here. 

The developments in educational technology are leading the way, of 
course: programmed instruction, the use of the computer in various 
ways, and other appropriate applications of technology are beginning to 
make certain kinds of individualizing of instruction possible in class- 
rooms for the first time. In addition to these technological developments, 
there are significant trends toward new and more flexible ways of organ- 
izing time and talent in the school to make possible the kind of individuali- 
zing that we've always talked about, but have seldom been able to practice. 

But of course, only a beginning has been made. Mass instruction 
and "teacher talk" are still the predominant characteristics of our system. 
Our concept of education continues to be twenty-five to fifty young people 
in a room with a teacher in the front of the room, the youngsters listening 
and writing and the teacher talking for a good deal of the time. The con- 
cept of the self-contained teacher in the self-contained classroom still 
prevails, along with the very strange notion that it’s possible to have a 
million and a half elementary school teachers who are omnicapable and 
omnivirtuous. The requirements in schools, and of course in colleges, 
are still largely standardized, and the potential and achievement of 
youngsters are still measured by standardized tests which have a power- 
ful impaci on the lives of the taker, whether or not they have reliability 
or validity. 



Now it's clear to me that the job lo be done to support and expedite 
this tendency toward individualizing education, again is largely a job of 
changing motivations and attitudes and knowledge and skills of the people 
who serve education -- the aides, the teachers, the supervisors, the 
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administrators and all of the rest of us. Individualizing educational 
experiences requires different concepts and skills from those which 
the conventional program requires. This clearly is a training problem. 

The third of the three larger tendencies that I’d like to talk about 
tonight is the tendency toward humanizing education. Now in many 
ways this is the least developed, the most controversial, the most 
vague, and the most difficult to explain. This could mean lots of 
different things to lots of different people, and it's a very difficult 
objective to achieve. I’d like to try to clarify what I mean by human- 
izing education. 

One part of what I mean was expressed well by the Princeton 
anthropologist, Melvin Tumin, when he wrote as ioIIows: fl The most 
egregious failure of the current schools is the failure to be concerned 
with goals of education beyond those of the limited cognitive skills. 

Other goals can be named. They include the acquisition of a satisfying 
self-image, a capacity to live with differences, a vital interest in 
participation as citizens, sound emotional development, and a continuing 
refinement of tastes and sensibilities.” To humanize education, then, 
means to attend to the affective and the behavioral sides of learning as 
well as to the cognitive. 

Another aspect of humanizing education is expressed well by 
Richard Farson of the Western Institute for Behavioral Sciences, who 
wrote as follows: ’'We still appear to believe that students must be 
driven to learn by discipline, punishment, competition, and reward. 

We have so long used punitive methods in our teaching, viewing pain 
and suffering as an avenue to learning, that it may now be impossible 
for us to accept the idea that learning can be enjoyable, that it should 
not entail frustration or boredom, punishment or failure, dread, shame, 
or panic . ir 

And of course many of you have seen George Leonard’s new book, 
Education and Ecstasy , which is devoted entirely to the need and the 
means for humanizing education along these lines. Leonard is concerned 
with the tendency of schools and of the people who serve in schools to 
make education dull, lifeless, routinized, without joy. He is concerned 
that schools tend to repress the creative powers of young people rather 
than encourage them. 



In very simple terms, humanizing education means to begin to 
treat children -- students -- as human beings. That's the simplest 
way of putting it. It means to begin to treat them as subjects rather 
than objects, treat them as people with strengths and weaknesses and 
problems and per sonality and potential, people with faces, people with 
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identity. Humanizing education means to me that the schools should 
devote themselves primarily to developing human potential rather than 
to degrading and sorting and weeding out. What Mr. Boyd had to say 
about the expectation of failure which confronts many youngsters from 
''he time they begin in school to the time that they are in this unemploy- 
able category, is exactly what I r m talking about. I think it's a terribly 
useful and significant point. 

Now there are signs to support the existence of a larger tendency 
toward humanizing education; some of them are signs that we don't like 
very much. The most important, I think, is the rebellion of many young 
people against the predominant values of our society and against irrele- 
vant and impersonal education. Some of these developments have 
obviously captured the attention of educators and politicians and citizens 
everywhere. They frighten us, but they are reminders that a very sub- 
stantial number of young people are telling us something about the 
irrelevance and joylessness and impersonality of their education as they 
see it; and their activities, as painful as they are for us, are beginning 
to produce some action in schools and on college campuses toward a 
more humanized and a more personalized approach to education. There's 
no question about that - - the student riots and all of the student activities 
are beginning to produce results on college campuses. 

The mushrooming of current interest in sensitivity training, en- 
counter groups j simulation and other related activities is further evidence 
of widespread need and concern about humanizing the educational process. 
But I f m afraid we've only mado a beginning. The task of humanizing 
education, again, is largely a task of changing the motivations and the 
attitudes and the skills and the knowledge and the feelings of those people 
who serve education -- the aides, the teachers, the administrators, the 
counselors, and all of the rest of us who are in this business. This is 
a massive as well as a significant task. 

Every project and every enterprise in which we engage at the 
Office of Education that has to do with educational manpower and training 
and all of the activities under the Education Professions Development 
Act can contribute very directly to supporting these larger tendencies 
which I have identified tonight. 

But I want to suggest two specific things for your consideration as 
potentially major contributions to supporting the tendencies toward in- 
dividualizing and equalizing ar.d humanizing. These are two illustrations 
of many actions which you might consider. The first is this; I'd like to 
propose that in each of the two hundred or so school districts which have 
been touched directly by the Tri-University Project and others that have 
been involved with it and close to it in some way, we recruit fifty people 
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from low income families and place them in schools in career ladder 
programs during the next two years. This would provide ne v jobs in 
schools for approximately one hundred thousand people from low in- 
come families. These programs should provide for pay and meaningful 
opportunity to continue academic study on the part of the participants. 
They should provide pre- service training for the entry level job as a 
teacher aide and an opportunity to progress to other, more responsible 
jobs in the school by preparation and experience. 

If we did this, we would be doing a good deal more than providing 
a hundred thousand jobs for people who previously didn't have jobs 
and didn't have much hope, we would be bringing into the schools new 
talent and new diversity. We would be bringing in new energy. For 
example, we would bring Mexican-American mothers into the class- 
room to provide a cultural and a language bridge for Anglo teachers 
and administrators to Mexican-American youngsters. We would bring 
to the school different talents and talents that are not often found there 
now, and we would make it possible, because of the new talents that are 
there, to differentiate the allocation of jobs in the school. Perhaps 
most important of all, the new recruits and the existing teachers would 
help educate one another in very important and very human ways. 

Under the Education Professions Development Act, we have a 
new program called the Career Opportunities Program that can support 
this kind of activity in part, but it's going to require the initiative and 
the interest and the motivation of people in schools and colleges across 
the country to make this happen. 

The second action proposal I'd like to make which might contribute 
to the accomplishment of the kinds of objectives I sketched earlier, is 
this: I would like to see established during the next two years at least 
two hundred clinical schools which will be part of public school systems, 
but which can serve as a new kind of development and training center 
for the school and for one or more colleges. These clinical centers 
will be placed where specialists in the disciplines, educationists, com- 
munity people, college students, parents, and others come together to 
teach children, to develop curriculum, to develop new approaches to 
teaching, and probably most important, to teach one another. 
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Each of these centers that I'm proposing should commit itself to 
the testing of a variety of training approaches, training approaches that 
are designed to have a real impact on the behavior of all of those people 
being trained. This includes children and all of the staff involved, I 
would ask each of them to make a very rare commitment to consistency 
in the way the children are taught to teach the children. It would be 
marvelously refreshing to establish a clinical school center which was 
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entirely consistent in the rules and regulations and approaches for the 
adults and the children and the community who are participating in the 
school. 

No vast sums of federal money are required for this effort. I 
would suggest that funds now being spent on what are often unproductive 
in-service teacher training activities by schools and colleges might 
very well be diverted to the establishment and operation of such centers. 
At the risk of incurring your great wrath, I r ll suggest some possibly 
unproductive activities that might be dispensed with. The very expensive 
supervision of student teaching by itinerant college supervisors is one 
nominee. Another nominee would be the myriad traditional in-service 
education activities conducted by school districts, which are best char- 
acterized by bringing in the '’outside expert” to talk to the teachers. 

These two schemes [i. e. employing low income families in the 
schools and starting a system of clinical schools throughout the country], 

I would suggest, are illustrative of specific activities which are obviously 
necessary to support and encourage the kind of larger tendencies I identi- 
fied earlier. Talking about such ideas is not effective without the 
systematic, tedious and mundane work that it takes in order to achieve 
actual changes within the institutions. 

I have one final point. Much of my energy in the last decade has 
been devoted to bringing about a kind of ecumenical movement in edu- 
cation. First, this was at the NEA; now at the Office of Education. I 
still happen to believe very strongly that we're going to get more progress 
and better education at all levols if we can engage simultaneously a 
variety of people in the process, I f rn talking about people from the 
disciplines, the educationists, the practitioners from the schools. And 
of course, I f m ta)king about the students, the clients. And I'm talking 
about the parents and the people from the community, 

I happen tc believe very firmly that we're going to get more power- 
ful and more positive educational programs if all of these people are 
involved together in a collaborative way in developing, conducting, 
evaluating, and renewing and changing these programs. 

It seems to me that everything that we do under the Education 
Professions Development Act is going to have the intention at least of 
encouraging and supporting this kind of coalition. It seems to me also 
that the Tri-University Project can be a very important demonstration 
that collaboration of this kind is worthwhile; it's worth the effort be- 
cause of the results it produces. 



The Street Is the Community School 



Donald II. Smith 
University of Pittsburgh 



I have known many streets, some intimately, others only in 
passing. My streets are ugly, they are mean, Piri Thomas, but they 
are also beautiful. 

Lennox Avenue in Harlem, Centre Avenue in Pittsburgh, Filmore 
Street in San Francisco, Auburn Avenue in Atlanta, 14th Street in 
Washington, D.C. and South Parkway, now Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Drive, in Chicago are my streets; they are the streets of all Black 
people in America. 

And every day upon those streets the drama of a ma gnificent race 
of people is played. Slaves they were who would be free and will not 
die. Slumped shoulders not yet all straight, but getting there. The 
frail cld woman who struggles alone with a small sack of welfare gro- 
ceries; the teen-ager who dashes from college class to his job at the 
post office; the pimp, white on white, pushing h*s hog; the old men who 
play checkers and tell tales; the young couple who save for a home; the 
girls who stand and wait -- all belong to the street, and the street belongs 
to them. 

Claude Brown describes in Manchild in the Promised Lan d the 
love relationship that black people have with the streets; 

I used to feel that I belonged on the Harlem streets, and that, 
regardless of what I did, nobody had any business to take me 
off the streets. 

I remember when I ran away from shelters, places that they 
sent me to, here in the city. I never ran away with the thought 
in mind of coming home. I always ran away to get back to the 
streets. I always thought of Harlem as home, but I never 
thought of Harlem as being in the house. To me home was the 
streets . 

Perhaps not each individually, but collectively, the street people 
are beautiful. And the most beautiful of all are the babes, the children. 
The little ones love everybody. Mama, daddy, policeman, fireman, 
doctor man, all the world. They especially love their teachers, as 
they enter school bursting with eagerness to learn. 
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But, alas, the prophets of cognitive doom tell us that the children 
have come to school irreparably damaged, never to recove: from the 
absence of standard English, magazines and books and trips to the 
museum. The schools and teachers behave as if it were so, the 
children's excitement is extinguished, and the light goes out. 

Because many of the children who come from black and Hispanic 
and other communities designated as disadvantaged, either do not know 
how or do not choose to play the "School Game, 11 they are presumed 
to be incapable of learning. The learnings and skills the children do 
bring with them are unrecognized by teachers who have never known 
or have forgotten the lessons of growing up on the street. 

The street is the community school for millions of poor American 
children. What do they learn there? From earliest infancy right to 
the grave, the children learn to solve the most fundamental of human 
needs: how to survive in a predatory society. Residents of the ghetto 
who may differ in many other respects, such as income, education, 
religious preference and life style, nevertheless share at least one 
common bond: the need to withstand assaults from without and from 
within the community. 

To grow up in the inner city is to be ever on guard against the 
takers and the abusers. The children and their families are abused 
by almost all of the institutions in the community. They are cheated 
of their paltry earnings and relief checks by grocers and druggists 
who sell them inferior, sometimes rotten, merchandise at outrageous 
prices. They are preyed upon by crooked furniture and clothing mer- 
chants and merciless auto salesmen. And they are taken by various 
door-to-door salesmen and conmen. And yet the financial violation of 
black people is only a part of the institutional abuse to which they are 
subjected. Even more devastating than the economic subversion is 
the assault on personality which is a daily experience in the ghetto. 
Clerks in stores, social workers, elevator operators, doctors, lawyers 
and bus drivers are but a few of the insulting psychological assailants 
who talk to children and their families as if they were non-human. 

Walk into any public assistance office or a clinic or a supermarket 
and witness the continued put-downs, the embarassment, the hurt 
which the poor are obliged to suffer because they have no power to 
command respect. 

Perhaps no institution in the community is more guilty of this 
shameful treatment than is the school. East year I was visiting a 
friend of mine who teaches at an elementary school in Harlem. As I 
was about to walk into the washroom, I saw a group of children, about 
third grade, who were walking down the corridor with their teacher. 

As the line proceeded down the hall, one of the children started to 



straggle. His teacher grabbed him violently and shouted at him, and 
the small child cowered back into the line. I was depressed as I entered 
the bathroom. No sooner had I washed my hands and exited wnen there 
appeared another line of children, these about fifth grade. One little 
boy looked up at me and said, "Hey, how ya doin 1 ?' I responded with, 
"O.K., How you doin'?" Before I could finish the sentence his teacher 
approached him menacingly with a yardstick and then glowered at me. 

And I shared the child's terror. Within five minutes in one school I 
had witnessed the intimidation and brutality that characterize teacher- 
pupil relationships in too many inner-city elementary schools. Insti- 
tutional abuse is a part of growing up in Black America. 

Even more deadly than the violence inflicted by institutions is that 
perpetrated by the unorganized and organized criminal elements that 
plague black communities. Thieves who fleece their brothers, Saturday 
night surgeons who turn their own self-hatred into carving and shooting 
sprees upon other black people, and juvenile gangs who pillage property 
and maim other youths are all a part of the pathological condition that 
White America has set upon Black America* 

Of special irony is the phenomenon of organized crime in the 
ghetto. In an era in which "Law and Order" is the byword of political 
candidates and super patriots the big-time criminals, the syndicates 
and the Mafia, are allowed to lourish with impunity, not only in the 
ghetto, but in the nation at large. 

The presence of narcotics vendors and policy peddlers is a scourge 
in black communities. At the cost of destroying the lives of countless 
numbers of young people and their families, organized criminals are 
allowed to profiteer in the billions. Drugs and numbers are so lucrative 
that many men have lost their lives and others will be killed who attempt 
to cut in on or to bring a halt to these illegal practices. 

I suppose, of equal irony is the fact that middle and upper-class 
whites are now beginning to pay the dear price for indifference, for 
allowing law enforcers to look the other way while black children were 
destroyed by drugs. The scourge has come to infest white America, too. 

Obviously there are other abuses such as the sensory abuses of 
ugly buildings, garbage, rats, urine, and the incessant noise of buses, 
elevated trains, cars, trucks, soul music, church shouts, children and 
mother screams. These are all a part of the lives of people in the ghetto. 

But no predator, no aggressor, no sensory attacker thus far dis- 
cussed, has as crushing and as odious an effect on black people as have 
the police and their occasional bedfellows, the national guard and the 
armed forces. 
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It doesn’t take long for the tots of Head Start and Follow Through 
to learn that the big man in the nice blue uniform is the same man who 
hurts brothers and fathers, and even sisters and mothers. One cannot 
drive the streets of Black America without witnessing or experiencing 
the disrespect, the cruelty, and, in many cases, the barbarity of 
White America’s protectors. For a black boy to be dogged and man- 
handled by police is a way of life. Guilty or innocent, his treatment is 
the same. 

In the fall of 1967, three black male high school students were 
walking along the streets of the Southside of Chicago when they decided 
to cut through the alley: nothing unusual in Black America. If the 
street is home, the alley is the backyard* As these young students 
walked down the alley, a car approached rapidly and began to use a 
blinding spotlight. This was a technique being commonly used by 
youth gangs to prey upon non-members of the gang. Consequently the 
three young men began to run from what appeared to be danger. Little 
did they know that their danger was in the form of two policemen, one 
of whom fired several shots. And one boy, the captain of his high 
school football team and a member of the national honor society, fell 
dead. Subsequent investigations established that neither the slain boy 
nor his companions had committed any criminal act. The white police- 
man v/ho killed a boy for running was exonerated. 

A fe ;v months ago a black man was killed by a white policeman in 
Washington, D.C. , for jaywalking. Not long after the holocaust in 
Watts in 1965, a white policeman stopped a young black man who was 
speeding his pregnant wife to a hospital; Watts hcd no hospital, then. 
Some angry words were exchanged and the young father to-be was shot 
dead. 



John Hersey has written a chilling account of law and order in 
America in his book The Algiers Motel Incident. The incident to which 
Mr. Hersey referred took place in Detroit during the Black rebellion 
of 1967. Three young black men, unarmed non-participants in the 
street insurrection, had sought refuge, along with a few of their friends, 
in an annex of the Algiers Motel. A contingent of Detroit police officers 
and National Guardsmen entered the annex and savagely beat, tortured, 
and murdered the three young men. One was beaten until an eye came 
out of its socket, then, as he pleaded for mercy, his arm was shot off. 
Another young man, helpless, begging for his life, had his sexual organ 
blasted from his body. All three were shot at close range. It is a 
matter of record that two police officers confessed the killings. It is 
also a matter of record that a year and a half after the murders all of 
vhe lawmen still walk the streets free. A strange, but not unusual act 
of injustice. Tragically, these examples I have cited are not the ex- 
ception. They are typical of the terror and barbarism with which 
ck people must contend from those who are there to protect them. 



As Grier and Cobbs point out in Black Rage , "In every part of the 
nation [Black people] are subjected to physical and verbal abuse, humil- 
iation, unlawful search and seizure, and embarrassment by authorities." 
The ruthlessness of Mayor Daley’s stormtrooper s in Chicago last August 
shocked many white Americans who rose up in righteous indignation 
calling for probes and denunciations. Those young white students who 
were set upon in what the Walker Report termed a "police riot, " were 
glimpsing from afar the police riot that takes place in Black America 
everyday. To have a uniform of the law is to have a hunting licence 
which excludes no class or sex. Open season on Black people is the 
practice, if not the law, of the land. 

A little child growing up amidst such violence to personality and 
person soon learns to adapt himself to the exigencies of life in a very 
tough world., Fortunately, he learns to develop an extensive repertoire 
of coping devices that will give him a chance to survive. 

One tool he puts to use is language. His language, taught to him 
by his mother and significant others, has been forged in a long journey 
from the shores of Africa through the rural South and into the cities, 
North and South. It is a language jealously acquired in an historical 
context in which white slave owners deliberately dispersed Africans 
who spoke the same dialect, in an effort to prevent communication. In 
that same historical context is the fact that laws were passed which 
made it illegal to teach slaves to read or to write. Yet, in spite of 
these systematic efforts to keep Black people manageable through ig- 
norance, many slaves developed varying skills in reading and writing, 
and most importantly they developed a system of oral communication 
which allowed slaves to communicate "safely" in an environment that 
threatened life and limb. A clever combination of the muddled response, 
the rapid phrase, the double entendre, the esoteric meaning, the unique 
patterning and the sprinkling of African terms, created a black idiom 
that served both communicative and protective needs. Such is the 
linguistic heritage the children bring to school. It is a vital part of 
their culture, and the older they become the more versatility they 
develop in speaking the protective language of their community. 

Another aspect of the Black inner-city child’s verbal development 
is his facility in telling the convincing lie. His need to protect himself 
has enabled him to learn how to present his mother, his teacher and 
other authority figures with highly developed prevarications, upon which 
ho can build, with the slightest prodding, other, even more highly de- 
veloped lies. 

Another quality the street academy teaches its pupils is to distrust, 
to be suspicious, and to be ever on guard against the melange of takers 
from outside and from within the community. In a society where people 



are buffeted about, threatened and kicked, it is normal for them to 
respond with distrust of most or all people. It is too difficult for 
Black people to sort out who is trustworthy and who is not. .historically, 
life and death have depended upon the ability to make such decisions 
quickly. Therefore, until friends prove themselves in numerous ways, 
they are assumed to be enemies. It follows, then, that a teacher, 
must demonstrate her friendship again and again. If she is sincere, 
most of the children will accept her, and many will come to trust her. 
But if she is an enemy no matter how she pretends they will all detect 
it and respond in kind with dislike, hostility and rebelliousness. Black 
people possess a super sensitivity, not to be confused with hypersensi- 
tivity, whose alarm mechanism is triggered when enemies are near. 
Whether these adversaries are black or white is immaterial. The bell 
rings with the approach of any impending social danger. Of course, 
occasionally the device can be wrong, but the burden of proof is on 
him who would work with Black people and be taken into their councils. 

Another outgrowth of the street school is the development of a 
brilliant hustler culture. Young men and women thought to be too dumb 
to be taught in traditional schools, learn in the community schools 
creative, survival skills that far exceed anything the public schools 
might offer. They learn to shuck and jive, to psyche and be cool, to 
take and not be taken very often. To win and not lose very often. 

They learn the social psychology of interpreting and anticipating the 
behavior of other hustlers and of potential marks. The hustler has a 
keen sense for where the money is, where the action is, and he can 
get a piece of the action. The street and the night are his classroom. 

He learns well and teaches the younger ones how to make it, how to 
acquire money in a society that denies jobs to uneducated Blacks. 

Clearly, not all, not even most of the youngsters in the ghetto 
are hustlers, but most of them grow up in an environment where hust- 
ling is a common survival technique. To have no game is to be naked 
and vulnerable; hence, most of the youngsters have some game, even 
if only a small one. To be a child of the ghetto is, in fact, to have 
very little childhood. Learning how to make it, and having to use that 
learning frequently makes little men and little women out of little 
boys and girls. Growing up very fast, and aging very early, the 
children learn to fend for themselves and to protect their younger 
siblings . 

Another attribute which the children of the street develop is that 
of fierce in-group loyalty. Let a stranger walk into a Black community 
and ask the whereabouts of one of its members. Nobody kn)ws; nobody 
ever heard of him. That supersensory perception is called into play 
when caseworkers, truant officers, police, bill collectors and any 
other interlopers invade the community. 
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As best they can Black communities attempt to protect their own 
from outside forces. In spite of the many hazards which exist within 
Black communities, an inhabitant feels a sense of security that fades 
quickly if the person has to leave his turf, especially if he finds him- 
self in the territory of white people. This reaction is well described 
in Rage in Harlem by Chester Himes. The hero of this hilarious satire, 
Rage in Harlem , is Jackson, a man who is constantly victimized by 
almost improbable circumstances. In one particular episode Jackson 
is attempting to extricate himself from one of his many crises by 
borrowing a hearse. Driving along at a merry clip, only a few minutes 
ahead of the police, he suddenly discovers that he is about to cross the 
boundary between Harlem and white Manhattan. To leave Harlem is 
more frightening than being chased by the police, so he turns around 
and heads in the direction of his pursuers. 

In another segment of this same delightful book, Jackson has in- 
advertently created a riot in Harlem and is frantically trying to get out 
of the area. He spots the unattended horse and wagon of a junk man. 
Slipping under the reins, he begins to drive off, when the junk man sees 
him and shouts "Stop Thief." Enter the fuzz, who are about to arrest 
Jackson. At once Jackson gives the junk man a look of terror. Not 
unexpectedly, the junk man says, "Son, I didn't know it was you. It's 
alright officer; this is my boy, " and the two drive off, arm on shoulder. 
Such are the loyalties in the Black communities. Such are the loyalties 
I experienced in Montgomery, Alabama in 1963. Two weeks after the 
assassination of President Kennedy, I was in Montgomery doing doctoral 
research on Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott. The atmosphere .was still very tense in the aftermath of the 
assassination. White school children had stood up and cheered when the 
President's death was announced and bumper stickers which read "Kill 
the Kennedys" were still displayed on cars. This was no time tor a 
Northern Black man to be walking around Montgomery. To prevent my 
having to do so, most of the people I wanted to interview insisted on 
coming to me, another example of the tremendous in-group loyalty 
and protection which black people have had to develop. 



By assuming life styleb which hid from white people their true 
feelings of anguish and hate, by employing an assortment of coping 
mechanisms to protect themselves from predators, Black Americans 
have been able to survive in the pit. 



But there comes a time in the history of all people when, as 
Dr* King stated so eloquently, "(They) get tired of being trampled 
over by the iron feet of oppression. " They despair of hr.ving to bow 
and scrape and lick their wounds. It does not matter whether they 
are Roman slaves or Africans, or Czechoslovaks, men want to be free, 
even if the price of that freedom is death. 
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